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out of war, because Great Britain has a large Navy ? Or do you sup- 
pose that British officers are such cowards as to be frightened into peace 
by your little Navy ? 

You uphold the Navy as a peace -maker, do you ? How happens it 
then that Great Britain has been so often and so long at war ? Her 
great Navy does not seem to have had a very peace-keeping effect upon 
her. Perhaps our Navy may keep us at peace by being comparatively 
so little, and if smaller still, might answer the purpose yet better. 

" The Navy is to protect Commerce." Is it ? In war there is no 
commerce to be protected, and in peace a very little Navy does as much 
protection as a very large one. For instance, France floats 1030 guns to 
every 100,000 tons of commerce, England 647 guns, and the United 
States only 100 guns to the same amount of commercial tonnage, and yet 
the commerce of all these countries appears about equally well protected. 
Suppose we should try a very much smaller Navy still ? It may be that 
a few, small, pirate-catching vessels would answer all the purpose. 

What is the use of the Navy? It has but one object, is maintained 
but for one purpose, and that is, to fight. It is, in the event of war for 
Oregon, to kill a thousand or two Englishmen, and in doing this, to kill 
a thousand or two Americans. It is to make naval heroes, rising up out 
of the hot steam of the battle, for men to worship. To gain glory for the 
country at the expense of life and human happiness. This is what a 
Navy is for in war. 

And in peace what is it for ? To expend some millions of dollars, the 
value of which comes back to the people in looking upon the well-dressed 
naval officer with his bright buttons and glittering epaulettes. 

S. E. C. 



AN AFFECTING SCENE, 

BY EEV. S. ILSLET. 

All recollect the excitement produced in the community, by the fear 
that Mexico would not submit to the annexation of Texas to this country 
without resistance unto blood. The executive of the nation feared this, 
consequently ordered a part of the navy, and nearly all of the army, to 
the ports and boundary of Texas. A part of the army had been garri- 
soned at Fort Constitution, at New Castle, about three miles from this 
town. Located as they had been among a virtuous community, they sus- 
tained a reputation for good morals. Many of them had families who re- 
sided near the Fort. Some of the soldiers were church members. Under 
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what circumstances they enlisted in the army we know not. Possibly 
some of them enlisted when under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 
A rendezvous without intoxicating liquors would meet with poor success. 
It is not long, since a former secretary of the war department observed 
that it would never do to give up the use of ardent spirits in the army 
and navy ; " for," said he, '■ no one enlists when he is sober." Be this as 
it may, the time had come when these worthy men must prepare to leave 
under their commanders for Texas. It was about 10 o'clock in the A. 
M. when they were collected at this town to take the cars for Boston. 
Being clad in full uniform, they attracted attention ; and the fact being 
known that they were to leave for the distant place of apprehended dan- 
ger, enlisted the feelings of many in their welfare. The Depot was 
crowded. It had been before, on the arrival of some military company 
from a neighboring town or city, who for pleasure visited the place. 

On all such occasions, there was a great deal of merriment. But not 
so now. There was all the stillness and apparent sadness common at a 
burial of the dead. The countenances of the soldiers were all sad. And 
though they were told that it was quite doubtful whether there would be 
a collision between the two nations, still, there was in their apprehension 
a possibility. And if not called to fight, they knew the sufferings and 
hardships which many from exposure and climate had endured in the 
Florida war. We were not personally acquainted with any of the sol- 
diers ; but it was one of those occasions when the deep sympathies of the 
soul were so stirred that all felt related to one another, and could not well 
refrain from interchange of thought. We took the liberty of asking the 
soldiers a few questions as to their views and feelings about leaving. We 
found that it was the bond under which they had come to serve for a 
specified time, that held them in the army. One stated that he had but 
six months more to serve, and just so soon as his time should be 
out, he should leave the army for home. Another stated that he had 
eighteen months to serve, and if alive when his time should be out, he 
certainly should leave the army. Another stated that though bound to 
go, he never should kill his fellow man, though he might be with others 
called to fight. 

It seemed to us that another one cherished some hope of getting releas- 
ed, for as the cars were delayed in starting, he conversed with tears in 
his eyes, through the window of the car, with some one whom we took to 
be his brother. The scene attracted attention. One of the officers felt that 
it would not do to suffer the conversation between them to be continued, 
and ordered away the friend. But a simple prohibition to discontinue 
the conversation would not answer. He was obliged to stand by and see 
that the conversation was not protracted. 
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Never before did we feel so sensibly the terribleness of war. We re- 
moved from the place, and continued conversation with others. Never 
shall we forget how earnestly some who were leaving families behind, re- 
quested their friends to visit them. Some who were church members, 
made this special request of their pastor. These pious soldiers appeared 
to feel as uncomfortable with their uniform on as did General Fessenden, 
who, when attired in his military dress, was asked by a peaceful quaker 
if he had got his christian armor on. 

How well it would be, if every one before going to war would count 
the cost ! 

Portsmouth, Jan. 184G. 



MORAL HEROISM:-ANIMAL COURAGE. 

A DIALOGUE. 

BY S. E. COUES. 

Alonzo. Almost every man can fight. Courage on the field of battle is 
the common, the usual element of character. Collect an army of an hun- 
dred thousand men ; — take all who come ; — empty the prisons ; set up 
the recruiting flag in the low taverns and tippling houses ; fill up the ranks 
with the most ignorant, depraved, stupid of the population, and you will 
find scarcely one who cannot stand fire, after due drilling. " A coward 
either as an officer or man, I have rarely seen," said a well known gener- 
al. It is so ; and this is nothing for human nature to boast of. Many 
animals, the game-cock and bull-dog for instance, will fight to the very 
death, disregarding the most agonizing wounds. No animal, the man or 
the bull-dog, thinks of pain or of danger, when the blood is up. Strange 
that we should do reverence to an element of character, common to the 
brute as well as to man ! 

Alfred. You mistake, you mistake. Animals fight only when the 
blood is up, but in war, how often does the true military hero stand in the 
battle, calm, cool and resolved ; his pulse beats temperately; his mind is 
composed, though he stands before almost certain death. Is not this a 
high and holy trait ? does it not shew a noble and elevated character ? Is 
not such a man worthy of respect ? 

Alonzo. Can you not call to mind instances of the very worst of men, 
— highway robbers, murderers, assassins, — going composedly to certain 
death, the death of the gallows ? To meet death with firmness is too com- 
mon to merit any great respect. 



